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A working bee but seldom 
Turns from his way to sting ; 

But he must have a world of room 
To give his body swing. 

That which he claims is yielded, 
We're apt to think him right 

Who works to win, who wins to keep 
And can both work and fight. 


Thos. G. Newman & Son will publish 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL hereafter. The 
editorial department will be conducted, as 
heretofore, by Thomas G. Newman, and the 
business department by Alfred H. Newman. 
The firm will (as before the division, 5 years 
ago to-day), carry on the business of publish- 
ing the BEE JOURNAL, books and pamphlets, 
and keep for sale the usual assortment of 
bee-keepers’ supplies. 


Statistical Crop Reports.—Mr. N. W. 
McLain, the Agent in Charge of the Apicul- 
tural Station, of the U.. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, Division of Entomology, at 
Aurora, Ills., writes us on June 19, 1885: 
“Let me thank you for establishing the 
apicultural news page in your paper. I 
regard it as a valuable feature, and from it 
I shall get many hints valuable to me in my 
work. I hope, by the beginning of another 
year (before then if possible), to have a full 
force of correspondents, from whom full 
and reliable reports may be had on the first 
of each month, from all parts of the United 
States, and I expect then to issue bulletins 


giving full information concerning the in- 
dustry.” 


Bees and Drouth.—A Melbourne cor- 
respondent of the Dundee Advertiser, narrates 
what he considers an interesting proof of 
the provident and far-seeing instinct of bees: 
“Turning from men to insects, a singular 
circumstance is reported from a hot, dry 
valley in New South Wales. Last year the 
drouth there was of long duration, and the 
denizens of the apiaries suffered much from 
it. This year the bees have made provision 
against a similar emergency. They have 
filled a large number of the external cells in 
every hive with pure water instead of honey. 
It is thought that the instinct of the little 


creatures leads them to anticipate a hot 
summer. 





It all Helps.—Let no one fear because of 
being opposed ! Did ever a ship sail to any 
baven in adead calm? Even a head wind is 
better than none. Kites rise against—not 
with the wind. A certain amount of opposi- 
tion is therefore healthy, and it all helps 
energy and self-determination. 


The Editor of the British Bee Jour- 
nal is Dead.—We learn with regret of the 
death of the Rev. Herbert R. Peel, on the 2d 
of June. Mr. Peel has lately suffered greatly 
from gout in the head and eyes, and was 
found dead in his library. He was shot; but 
just how, is not yet determined—probably by 
his own hand. 

The London Standard says: ‘“The deceased 
having been missed from luncheon, and the 
door of the study being locked, entrance was 
effected by the window, when the reverend 
gentleman was found lying on the hearth- 
rug, shot inthe left breast, with a double- 
barrelled gun at his feet, one barrel of which 
had been discharged, it is supposed, with the 
aid of a poker which was by the side of the 
deceased. Death must have been instanta- 
neous. The deceased had suffered greatly 
from goutin the head and eyes. The jury 
returned a verdict to the effect that death 
was caused by a gunshot wound, but there 
was no evidence to show how it was inflicted. 
Mr. Peel was a son of the late Dean of Wor- 
cester, and a nephew of Sir Robert Peel, the 
eminent statesman.” 

Mr. Peel resided at Thornton Hall, Buck- 
ingham, Eng., and was, until last year, Secre- 
tary of the British Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
a body which he has spent much time and 
means in organizing and supporting. 

He was also, since January, 1883, the editor 
and proprietor of the British Bee Journal, 
concerning which the the London Journal of 
Horticulture remarks as follows: ‘“* Under 
Mr. Peel’s management, the British Bee 
Journal for some years bas been published 
once a fortnight, whereas formerly it was 
issued only once a month. Its circulation 
has largely increased, and the most advanced 
bee-keepers from all parts of the globe 
enrich its pages. The compliments paid to 
its proprietor (Mr. Peel) are only his due, for 
he has done more to advance bee-keeping in 
England than any Englishman living ; and 
the extraordinary advance of apiculture in 
England during the last five years must be 
attributed chiefly to Mr. Peel and the band 
of friends whom he has attracted to himself 
by his ability, energy, earnestness, and phi- 
lanthropic desire to do good to his fellow 
countrymen. Mr. Peel has made a mark for 
good, and richly deserves the gratitude and 
esteem of all right-minded men.” 

The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL extends its 
sympathy to the afflicted family. 


Quite a Haul.—The Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Courier, of June 7, 1885, contains the follow- 
ing item concerning the “ find”’ of one of the 
BEE JoURNAL’s family: ‘“ A few weeks ago, 
Mr. E. R. Newcomb, of Pleasant Valley, 
N. Y., took from between the clap-boards 
and lath of the side of Martin Ruger’s house 
at Pleasant Valley, 125 pounds of fine honey, 
and succeeded in saving the colony of bees, 
which were soon after placed ina hive. Mr. 
Newcomb has a large apiary at Pleasant 
Valley, and has been very successful in the 
culture of bees.”’ 





“Notify me when the Money is 
wanted,” is what many say who fully 
endorse the defense of the pursuit of bee- 
keeping, and want to become members of the 
“National Bee-Keepers’ Union.” That is 
very well, as far as it goes, but no one is a 
member until the mewbership fee and first 
assessment are paid. When these are re- 
ceived,we will send a copy of the Constitution 
to be signed, and a blank vote to be filled up 
for the election of the officers for the ensuing 
year. It would not be reasonable to expect 
the Manager to write to each one separately. 
Matters must be simplified, and the business 
done in a business-like manner. Members 
will be kept informed concerning the affairs 
of the Union, through the bee-papers. Now, 
let the membership fee of 25 cents, and one 
dollar for the first assessment, be sent in 


lively, and let us make a united stand for our 
rights. 


The Annual Catalogue of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, located near Lansing, 
Mich., is on our desk. Itcontains a full page 
illustration of the college and grounds, also 
a map indicating the position of the various 
buildings and fields of the farm belonging to 
the institution, besides a quantity of useful 
matter, describing the different departments 
and their management. This is the oldest 
existing college of its kind in the country, 
being 28 years old. Those wishing copies of 
the catalogue can address Prof. A. J. Cook, 
of apicultural fame, who has in charge the 
Departments of Zoology and Entomology, 
and who wil! doubtless deem it a pleasure to 
forward them to such of his apiarian friends 
as may desire to learn something about tnis 
class of colleges. 


California Honey Crop.—The following 
report of the honey season in California, 
from a correspondent in that State, dated 
June 9, 1885, will doubtless be interesting to 
our readers. Does it not furnish a pointer 
to the honey-producers of the country, as to 
the future of the honey market? A light 
crop in California means better prices all 
around, now that Foreigners are finding out 
what a good thing American honey is—to 
take: “ Keports from all quarters of South- 
ern California agree that while the bees are 
in good condition, they have not stored much 
if any surplus honey, and in some localities 
they have actually reduced their stores very 
materially. The cool nights and windy days 
of the past month have not been favorable 
to the development of honey- producing 
flowers or the secretion of nectar. Both sorts 
of the sages are in bloom, but they afford 
little honey as yet, and what is stored is not 
in any respect equal to the honey obtained 
in the same gections last year at this date. 
The low price of honey quoted in all the 
markets is not encouraging, but the value of 
other commodities are about on a par with 
honey. Sugar competes somewhat with 
honey, and the price of that article points 
still] downward in the principal marts of the 
world, and it is not reasonable to suppose 
that honey will advance in price very mate- 
rially, until sugar regains its lost ground to 
some considerable extent, not only in the 
United States, but in European countries 
where a very large quantity of our last year's 
crop of honey found customers, who paid 
better prices for our product than could be 
obtained at home, or on the east of the 
mountains.” 
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Responses from the Editors. 


We wrote a letter to each editor of the 
bee-papers in the United States, asking 
them if they would accept the offices under 
the temporary organization of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, to which we nomi- 
nated them on page 387. Our readers will 
be pleased to read the following replies, 
which show how they feel about the work 
proposed by the Union. It is very grati- 
fying to notice the harmony prevailing, 
and we hope it will grow to a permanent 
bond of union. Mr. Hill has not replied. 


Mr. A. I. Root, Editor of “ Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture.” Medina, Ohio, on June 22, 
1885, writes as follows: ‘Yours of June 
19 isat hand. I most cordially and cheer- 
fully consent to anything 1 can do to 
further the interests of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union (for 1 have read what has 
been said in regard to it in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL), With this proviso, that my 
health is now so that 1 could not take up 
any laborious work in regard to it. If my 
influence and my share of the expenses 
will help, both are at your service.” 


Mr. A. J. King, Editor of the “ Bee- 
Keepers’ Magazine,” New York, N. Y., on 
June 2, 1885, writes thus: “ The matter 
you write of has my entire approbation, 
and if some one more fit for the place | 
am tu work in, does not occur to the minds 
of bee-keepers, | will accept and do what 
I can to helpon the good cause. Our in- 
dustry certainly does not receive the 
recognition in any regard to which its 
importance entitles it. e have a broad 
field in which to fight the battles of scien- 
tific fact, against the suppositions born of 
ignorance and sustained by en 

ruth is ever aggressive, and | think it 
about time that bee-keepers recognize the 
fact, and cease to always occupy the de- 
fensive side of so many Da ons where 
their just rights are invaded. Let all sec- 
tional animosities of whatever nature or 
kind cease, and let us stand together, and 
act in concert with our dollars as well as 
our advice, and the outcome will more 
than justify our expectations.” 


Mr. Silas M. Locke, Editor of the 
‘American Apiculturist,” Salem, Mass., 
on June 22, 1885, writes: ‘‘ Your favor 
came to hand this morning. You did 
right in cailing upon me, and you can be 
assured that I shall most cheerfully accept 
even the most humble — if through 
such | can benefit my brother-aee-keepers 
whose interests are my own. Nothing is 
more essential to American apiculture 
and American bee-keepers than a well 


organized and permanent Union wear q 


our interests can and will be _ protecte 
and all individual interests should give 
place to the interests of the majority. If 
rightly organized and conducted, this 
nion will form the nucleus of a National 
bee-keepers’ association of which we shall 
be proud. There is a great work to be 
done, and much is the good that each one 
of us can do by entering into this work 
with the one grand purpose of establishing 
a system of associations that will work 
together in perfect union and harmony. 
It is true that we as bee-keepers often 
disagree in our opinions regarding the best 
means for bringing these things about, 
but there is only one end toward which all 
our efforts should be directed. Let me 
say, be sure and have the honey-produc- 
ing interests well represented in the Board 
ot Advisors. We need the expert apiarist 
there, and as matters develop changes 
will suggest themselves which will prove 
materially beneficial. It is imperative, 
however, that a start be-made,and a 
nucleus formed around which the bee- 





keepers from every State in the Union 
will rally. The Canadian bee-keepers 
need a distinct—a different—organization 
from ours, and yet they could co-operate 
with this. Whatever the past, [ see in 
this new enterprise the promise of great 
developments. Would it not be a good 
— to appoint op good man from each 
state to act on the Advisory Board ? ” 


Mr. H. Scovell, Editor of the ‘‘ Kansas 
Bee-Keeper,” Liberal, Mo., in the last 
issue of that paper, says: ‘* Wehave long 
thoug!:t that some mi poe for co operative 
effort on the part of our North American 
bee-keepers should be inaugurated where- 
by each in erhancing individual interests 
could work for the good of all. Without 
some national union or effort,—local!l effort 
can at best have only a local effect, and no 
lasting or permanent good. We cast our 
vote for the ‘* National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union,” and will do all that we can, in 
our feeble way, to assist in laying a per- 
manent and sure foundation upon which 
to build a structure that will be of national 
and Jasting benefit. 


The ballots now being sent out will 
determine the election of the permanent 
officers. These ballots must be all returned 
before Aug. 1, 1885, when they will be 
counted, and the permanent officers will 
then be elected under the Constitution. 
Now, let us hear from all who want to 
become members, at once. 





REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 


Italianizing Colonies. 


Query, No. 80.—With a view of being 
least liable to make mistakes or wrong, 
how should a beginner manage to Italianize 
10 or 12 colonies of black bees and their in- 
crease, with two tested queens from two 
parties ?—Cresco, Iowa. 


Pror. A. J. CoOK answers: ‘Kee 
all drones down in black colonies, and 
stimulate the Italians. As soon as 
they are strong, and have drones, start 
nuclei; and, with young Italian 
queens, replace the German or black 
queens.” 

G. M. Doo.uiTr_e replies: *‘ Let 
the queens be reared from one of the 
ueens, and the drones from the other, 
keeping all black drones down.” 


JAMES HEDDON remarks: “By the 
use of all-worker combs, prevent all 
rearing of drones by your other colo- 
nies, and place plenty of drone comb 
with one of the queens, and rear 
queens from the other queen of the 
two you mention.” 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON replies: ‘Rear 
plenty of drones in the Italian colo- 
nies, allowing none to be reared in the 
black colonies. Start nuclei and rear 

ueens from Italian brood; and give 
the Italian queens to the bees in place 
of their black queens.” 


G. W. DEMAREE says: ‘‘ When I 
did my first Italianizing, I knew so 
little about queen-rearing, that I 
thought it best to resort to the follow- 
ing long, sure way: I waited for a 
swarm to issue and be hived in the 








P | 7@8c; extracted buckwheat, 6a 6c. 
BEESW 





usual way. Two days after the swarm 
issued, I destroyed all the queen-cells 
in the parent hive, and again 8 days 
later, 1 carefully destroyed every cel! 
in the hive. If the work was thor- 
oughly done, the Bs was now 
hopelessly queenless. now gave 
them a frame of brood containing eggs 
and larve just hatched, taken from 
my tested Italian queen. Now as to 
the swarm: I left the old black queen 
with the swarm till the 18th day from 
the time the swarm was hived; I then 
removed her, and two days later I 
gave the bees a queen-cell from the 
parent colony.” 

Dr. C. C. MILLER remarks: ‘Get 

Alley’s book, and use eggs or brood 
only from the best queen. 
_ Dr.G. L. TINKER says: ‘* If work- 
ing for great increase, as indicated in 
Query No. 79, it cannot be done. Bet- 
ter buy all the queens and supersede 
the black queens late in the season.” 











Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ,; 
Monday, 10 a. m., June 29, 1885. { 








The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y.—Demand is light and receipts are also 
light. Prices range from 10@15c. for best grades of 
comb honey and for extracted, 5@7c. 

BEESW AX—22@25c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water &#t. 


BOSTON, 

HON my — equate the following prices : Fancy 
white comb in 1-Ib. sections, 16@18c. - the same in 
2-1b. sections, 15@16e; fancy white California 2-Ibs., 
12@i4c. Extracted weak, . Sales very slow. 

BEESW AX.—32 cts. per Ib. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—Wegquote: Fancy white clover in 1-}b 
sections, 14@15c; fair to good white clover in 1-Ib. 
sections, 12@13c; fancy white clover in 2 Ib. sec- 
tions, 13@14c; fair to good white clover in 2-jb. 
sections, 11@12c; fancy buck wheat in 1-1b. sections, 
9@ Ie; fancy buckwheat in 2-lb. sections, 7@8c. 
(ordinary grades, no sale. Extracted white clover, 


AX—Prime ye: low, 26@29¢. 
MCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson 8t. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY—There is no change whatever in the 
market, which has been without life for some 
time. We have a good class of regular customers 
who use considerable honey, while outsiders can 
hardly be induced to purchase. We quote extrac- 
ted at 4 *,and comb honey at 9@17¢e, on arrivu!. 

BEESWAX Demand is good and it brings 23@2s 
on arrival, for fos yellow. 

C. F. MUTH, Freeman & Central Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—The market is quiet, there being no 
shipping demand and not much loca! trade. There 
are receipts of both old and new. One lot of 200 
cases of old extracted arrived from San Jose. 
White to extra white comb, 7@9c; dark to good, 
4@6c; extracted, choice to extra white, 4K@5\ ; 
amber colored, 4@44<. 

BEESW AX— Quotable at 24@25c—wholesale. 

O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


CLEVELAND. 

HONE Y—Is very dull just now during strawberry 
time, and although we hold at 14@15¢ per Ib. best 
white |-lb. sections, it is merely nominal, as there 
are no transactions. As soon as our people have 
satisfied their craving for acid fruits, they take 
very kindly to nice white honey, and we may look 
confidence to a good demand in July, August 
and Senet. 

BEES W AX.—Scarce at 28@30. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONE Y—Demand is light and prices weak. We 
quote choice ._“— sections, 15@16c; 1-lb., 13@14c; 
2-lb., 10t@l1le. Ex 6c, according to qual- 
comb honey are in 


tracted, 5@ 
ity. Half-pound sections of 
emand. 

BBESW AX—25@30c. 
CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 
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Expianatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
§ north of the centre; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this 6 northeast; *O northwest; 
O. southeast; and ? southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 
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for the American Bee Journal 


That Sheep-Bees Lawsuit. 


16—G@, M. DOOLITTLE, (80—40). 








It was witha feeling of both in- 
terest and disgust, that I read ‘Is 
the law against bee-keeping?” by 
Mr. 8. I. Freeborn, on page 346, as it 
aroused in me an interest to have the 
world at large know through this 
proposed lawsuit, that bee-men were 
not to be seared by jealous land- 
owners, who, if they only knew it, 
are largely benefited by our bees. 
This interest has increased day by 
day, as I saw the way clear how this 
case could be easily carried in the 
negative, thus giving the apiarists a 
test case, which could be cited to 
any jealous individual. [ was also 
disgusted to see how easy it was in 
this case, fora man to forget the rea- 
sonable, and let his envy and jealousy 
carry him so far as to try to make an 
innocent and helpful insect bear the 
loss of sheep, which could not in the 
least be affected by the honey-bee, as 
long as the sheep were away from 
the apiary. Aside from the fact that 
a bee while foraging is always timid, 
and will flee away upon the least dis- 
turbance of the plant upon which it 
is at work, there are two things 
which will surely defeat the com- 
plainer; the first of which will 
especially apply to this case, and the 
latter to any and all complainants. 


Now, all sheep-raisers know, and 
will so testify unless they willfully 
misrepresent, that during warm, sun- 
shiny days (which are the days when 
bees visit the clover), sheep only feed 
in early morning and at evening, 
while from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. they will 
be huddled together in some fence- 
corner, Or under the shade of some 
tree. Many a shepherd has become 
incensed in trying to make sheep 
follow him, or in trying to change 
them from one pasture to another, 
during that time of day, and the say- 
ing is common, ** As stationary as a 
sheep in midday.” This fact will 
prove to any pudee or .jury that the 
statement, *‘ The bees came in count- 
less hordes and drove the sheep from 
the pasture,” cannot be true, for at 
the time of day when the bees work 
on white clover, there could be no 
sheep feeding, as the two do not feed 
at the same time. If Mr. Freeborn 





should ask of all (through the BEE 
JOURNAL) who kept both bees and 
sheep, to send him a written state- 
ment in corroboration of the above 
fact, he whould get scores of testi- 
monies to present to the court which 
could not be contradicted. 

The second point is one which will 
apply in all cases, which is to require 
the complaining party to prove the 
ownership of the bees which are 
doing the supposed damage. From 
pe experience I have been led to 

lieve that bees go from 3 to 5 miles 
from their hives, from choice, to 
gather honey, and allowing this to be 
correct, who can tell whose bees are 
at work upon the white clover, fruit 
bloom, or grapes growing on their 
land. Ido not believe that the com- 
plainer will even attempt to prove 
that the bees seen on his clover were 
all Mr. Freeborn’s, and if they were 
not all Mr. F’s, how does he know 
that any of them were? If bees from 
the forest and other apiaries visited 
his field, it is not reasonable to require 
Mr. F. to stand all the damage; and 
if the whole cannot be placed upon 
him, how can any part of it. I think 
that with the help of a shrewd lawyer 
Mr. F. has no grounds to fear that the 
suit can go against him. The whole 
arises from the idea going abroad 
that “‘bees work for nothing and 
board themselves,” and any success- 
ful bee-keeper will have many jealous 
persons about him, because such per- 
sons try to make themselves believe 
that the bee-keeper is doing no hard 
work, and yet is getting rich off of 
the broad acres, brought into cultiva- 
tion by theirhard labor. Only a little 
while ago I was told that a rich 
neighbor said that I ought to give 
one-half of all I possessed to him, for 
my bees had gotten their honey off of 
his farm. 

As to the plan proposed by Mr. 
Heddon, on page 347, to help carry 
on this lawsuit. I will say that I am 
perfectly agreed; but do not let us 
stop with the defensive only, but let 
us push the — until every adulter- 
ator of honey and all those originating 
stories to our damage, like the Wiley 
‘* scientific pleasantry,” are ‘‘ driven 
to the wall.”” On page 339, I see that 
there are 500,000 persons keeping bees 
in America, which will give us a 
fund, at one dollar each, of $500,000. 
This will be a mighty lever to move 
things in our favor, either in defense 
or by prosecution. 

Borodino,@ N. Y. 





Home Farm. 


Managing an Apiary for Profit. 
J. B. MASON. 


There are three ways of managing 
bees for profit; viz: 1. Increase. 2. 
Extracted honey. 3. Comb honey. 
If increase is the object, and the 
apiarist has several colonies to work 
with, he should commence by remov- 
ing one frame of brood,as near hatch- 
ing as possible, from each of 4 colo- 
nies, shaking the bees all off from the 
frames in front of their own hives, 
and replacing the frame of brood with 
a frame of foundation or empty comb. 





Place these four combs of brood in an 
empty hive ; now, from a fifth colony, 
which should be the strongest of the 
five, take a frame of brood, bees and 
all, being sure not to get the queen; 
lace it in the hive with -the other 
our combs, fill the empty space with 
aframe of foundation, and remove 
the old hive to a new location, puttin 
the new hive on the stand of the ol 
one. The new hive now contains four 
frames of brood, and one frame of 
brood and bees, and the flying bees 
from the old hive. The most profitable 
way now, is to give the new colony a 
laying queen, and in one week they 
can be classed with the others, to 
draw from, in making new colonies. 
In this way bees can be divided every 
four days throughout the entire 
honey-flow, and even longer, by feed- 
ing regularly a day. Care should 
be taken to take the bees from a dif- 
ferent colony at each time of dividing. 
In this way a large increase can be 
had, and itis perfectly safe, as it will 
readily be seen that we never cripple 
any one colony, but all are kept 
strong, 


If one does not wish to use laying 
queens on account of their cost, then 
queen-cells from the first made colony 
should be used as far as possible, by 
giving one on the next day after mak- 
ing. SF there is but one colony to 
increase upon, the best method is to 
take out the frame containing the 
queen, with bees, and place it in the 
empty hive, then shake the bees from 
one more comb into the new hive, fill 
the vacancy in the old hive with 
another frame, or close up the divis- 
ion-boards, fill the new hive with 
frames of foundation, and remove 
the old colony to a new stand, placing 
the new one on the old stand; if pos- 
sible, give the old one a laying queen, 
and they will be ready to divide again 
in a week or ten days, and again in 
the same length of time as long as the 
honey-flow lasts. 


If no laying queen is given, the 
colony should be divided again the 
tenth day from the first division, 
being sure to giveeach one a frame 
containing a queen-cell. The frames 
containing the queen-cells must be 
handled carefully ; no bees should be 
shaken from them. Thecolony should 
be divided about equally, —— for 
the many bees that will go back from 
the removed hive. No more increase 
should be expected from those colo- 
nies. In two or three weeks those 
containing the young queens should 
be looked over to see if their queens 
are successfully mated. If no eggs or 
larve are found by the twenty-fifth 
day, the queen has probably been lost 
in mating, which is sometimes the 
case, and the colony will have to be 
united with some other one, or given 
a mane queen at once. If one has 
time and patience to watch the bees 
and is willing to risk the liability o 
their going to the woods, or the 
trouble of getting them down from 
high trees, he can let them swarm 
naturally. Some bee-keepers think 
this the best way, but the larger num- 
ber do not. , ‘ 

If surplus honey is the main object, 
and the apiarist decides to use the 
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extractor, the road is clear; and even 
a novice in the business need not fail 
if there is honey in the flowers. 
When the bees begin to lengthen out 
the cells at the top of the frames with 
new white comb, it shows that they 
are bringing in honey, and the upper 
story should be put on, filled with 
frames of empty comb or foundation, 
and as fast as they are filled with 
honey they should be extracted, which 
in many cases will be as often as 
every three daysthrough the best part 
of the honey-flow. any great 
amount of honey accumulates in the 
lower story, it must be extracted, so 
as not to cramp the queen for room 
below, otherwise she may be tempted 
to move ‘“up-stairs.”. The honey 
should be put in open vessels to ripen, 
with a cloth spread over them and 
placed in a warm place. 

When the honey-flow ceases, the 
feeder should be placed on, and the 
bees fed a little sugar syrup, just 
enough to keep up breeding until 
another honey-flow. This method of 
producing honey is thought to be the 
most profitable, as twice the amount 
of honey can be secured, and no 
trouble is found by swarming, as the 
combs are kept empty. 

Next is the production of comb 
honey, which is more difficult, and is 
attended with more liability of fail- 
ure. It requires more study and 
thought, as it is managed very differ- 
ently. When the new looking comb 
appears at the top of the frames, if a 
ten-frame hiye is used, the outside 
ones should be remoyed and laid away 
for future use; or if there is brood in 
them, use them to strengthen other 
colonies. Now put the two chaff 
division-boards in, one on each side 
of the hive, reducing it to a seven- 
frame hive, and crowding the bees 
that were on nine or ten frames, upon 
the seven ; and if there areany queen- 
cells started destroy them. Now put 
on a case of sections, and the bees 
being uncommonly crowded for room, 
if for no other reason, will go into the 
sections and commence work there. 


Look occasionally to see how they 
are progressing in the sections, and 
when | see that they have com- 
menced sealing over the heney in the 
centre of the sections. all the middle 
ones will be completely sealed, and 
should be removed, and those not 
sealed over moved into the centre, 
and enough empty ones put in to fill 
the case. This should be repeated as 
often as those in the centre are com- 
pletely sealed over. If the colony 
should swarm out, then go to the old 
colony at once, take out one frame, as 
free from brood and honey as possible, 
with the bees on it; if there are any 

ueen-cells on the comb, be sure to 

estroy them; place it in an empty 
hive, with six frames of foundation. 
Take the case off from the old hive 
and put it on the new one. Now hive 
the bees and set the new one close to 
the old one, turning the entrance one- 
fourth around, thus the working force 
will be in the sections just as they 
were before they swarmed. 

On the evening of the third day, 
turn the entrance of the new hive 
around so that it will stand the same 





as the old one does; and on the even- 
ing of the seventh day from the time 
they swarmed, move the old hive toa 
new stand, and slide the new hive 
into the old one’s place. Justat night 
on the eighth day, the old colony 
should be examined to see how many 
bees are left. If more than three 
=— remain, shake or brush all above 

hat amount in front of the new hive. 
This method gives the best results of 
any that I have ever tried. as all the 
working force is kept together. If no 
increase is wanted, then instead of 
moving the old hive, let it remain, and 
as fast as the brood hatches shake it 
in front of the new hive until it is all 
hatched. 

Mechanics Falls, Maine. 


California Convention and Picnic. 








The bee-keepers’ convention was 
held in the grove at Hanford, Calif., 
on June 3, 1885. It was called to 
order by the President, F. J. Otis, of 
Selma, and after roll-call all seemed 
to tell the same story, that bees were 
doing very badly, and barely making 
a living—in many cases requiring 
arviomy 2 Such a state of affairs has 
never been known here before. The 
cause seems to be that the grasshop- 
o_ are taking all the green things 

efore they can bloom, leaving the 
bees destitute. 

The convention then adjourned for 
dinner. Cloths were spread and well 
covered, in the abundant shade, and 
the bee-keepers, young and old, were 
almost as active as bees around them 
for about half an hour. When the 
meeting was called to order again, 
they had a much more cheerfal 
appearance. 

Mr. Decker showed some sick and 
dead bees, which had a strange dis- 
ease, new to our bee-men. The sick 
bees become shiny and weak, and the 
strong ones pack them off and throw 
them away, having no further use for 
them. The yellow-banded bees are 
affected, but no blacks yet. A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate 
the matter and report. 

Mr. Wheeler showed his section- 
closing machine, which seems to 
work very well on the one-pound sec- 
tions, and will be an acquisition to 
bee-keeping. 

, GEORGE HOBLER, Sec. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Wintering Bees on Honey & Pollen. 





W. G. FISH. 





On page 359, Mr. Heddon asks, 
** Who, by any method of wintering, 
can show 151 days’ confinement and 
no discharge, where sugar syrup is 
not used ?” 

My bees were placed in the cellar 
on Nov. 19, 1884, with sufficient stores 
of yor | and pollen, just as they 
had gathered it, no pains being taken 
to remove any of the pollen, and the 
honey was all fall honey. My cellar 
is a large house-cellar in which are 
stored potatoes, apples, etc., and has 
ample means of ventilation. The 





temperature was at no time above 
45°, and sometimes it pe ee to 28°, 
and the atmosphere was rather moist, 
so much so that frost would some- 
times gather on the walls. The bees 
remained normally quiet all winter, 
and were put upon the summer stands 
on March 20, 1885, a been con- 
fined 152 days (one day longer than 
Mr. Heddon’s bees), and had a flight 
on the same afternoon. 

My hives are painted a very light 
color, which would easily show spots, 
such as are made by the discharge of 
bees generally at their first spring 
flight, and though I watched closely, 
I could find no spots or other signs of 
a discharge, either wet or dry, upon 
the hives or anything else about the 
apiary. A few colonies in box-hives, 
which were wintered by the side of 
the others in the same cellar, de- 
livered a wet discharge upon their 
first flight, but upon no succeeding 
one could any discharge be seen. 
These colonies had stores which were 
gathered during the whole season, 
and which, perhaps, included some 
honey-dew. 

Ido not claim that these facts dis- 
prove the pollen theory, the discus- 
sion and development of which I have 
followed with considerable interest, 
but [ give them in answer to Mr. 
Heddon’s question. 

That these bees did not hibernate, 
according to the common acceptance 
of the term, Iam well satisfied, from 
the fact of there — a dull, half- 
subdued hum constantly audible from 
each hive, proving that at no time 
was there present that perfect quiet 
which is a condition of hibernation, 

Ithaca,? N. Y. 
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Report for the Winter of 1884-85. 


J. E. POND, JR. 








Ido not know asa report from 10 
colonies will be considered of any 
value by some, but others, perhaps, 
may think differently. My experi- 
ence during the last winter has 
tended to convince me more strongly 
than I was convinced before, oi the 
incorrectness of the *‘ pollen theory.” 

In preparing 10 colonies in single- 
walled hives for wintering on the 
summer stands, I left them such 
stores as they had gathered, taking 
pains to leave in each hive as large 
an amount of pollen as possible. [ 
unfortunately was taken ill in the 
latter part of February, and was un- 
able to get out to examine my bees 
till about the middle of May, when I 
found that 2 colonies had eaten all 
their stores and perished. These 2 
colonies were as well provided with 
stores as the others, having at least 25 
pounds of sealed honey; some of the 
other colonies did not consume more 
than 12 or 15 pounds of honey py 
the same time. I think that a 


point in breeding is to senpabeaie. if 
possible, the trait of small consump- 
tion during the winter. 

Had I believed in the pollen theory, 
I should have expected to find all m 
bees dead from bee-diarrhea, wit 
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hives and combs befouled terribly; 
instead thereof I found the combs of 
the 2 colonies that died, as clean and 
dry as they well could be, and the 
remaining 8 colonies in as good con- 
dition as any I have ever seen at that 
season. The combs were all dry and 
clean, the bees lively, with no signs 
whatever of disease, and with a large 
quantity of young bees and brood. 

In preparing these colonies for win- 
ter, 1 left all the frames of comb in 
the hives (ten-frame single-walled 
Langstroth), putting a woolen blanket 
on the frames, and filling an upper 
story with forest leaves pressed 
loosely down. I gave all the full en- 
trance, viz: 3g of an inch, and the 
whole width of the hives. 

For 16 years I have wintered my 
bees in Langstroth hives, on the sum- 
mer stands, with no loss whatever 
from disease. I have always left 
them their natural stores, and I have 
never taken any _— from them 
During that time 1 have kept from 5 
to 50 colonies, and I desire it ‘‘ to be 
recorded,” that the “ pollen theory ”’ 
is wholly incorrect, so faras my own 
apiary is concerned. Its originator 
admits that if the ‘‘ conditions are 
right,” pollen will not kill bees, or 
cause disease among them; this, to 
me, Jooks like an admission ; at any 
rate I find no disease caused by pol- 
len in my apiary, and have no fears in 
regard to the matter, and so long as I 
winter my bees without loss, just so 
long I shall continue the practice of 
the last 16 years or more. 

Foxboro,o+ Mass., June 13, 1885. 


~ -_—- + 
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Johnson Co., Ind., Convention. 





The annual meeting of the John- 
son County Bee-Keepers’ Association 
was held at Franklin, Ind..on April 
4, 1885, with President C. H. Hall in 
the chair. The Secretary’s and Treas- 
urer’s reports were read and approved. 
President Hall then read his annual 
address on ‘“*The Classic Bee,” as 
follows : 

I bring for your consideration the 
“classic bee”—with which, in all 
probability, | am better acquainted 
than you—the bee of Homer. and 
Virgil, of Athens and Rome. 

Among the earlier students of the 
habits of the bee are the Greek scien- 
ist and logician, Aristotle; and 
Rome’s famous poet, Virgil. In this 
address I shall simply give some 
things which I have gathered mainly 
from Virgil, and other sources. 

Honey was an article of diet much 
esteemed by the ancients, and in 
more common use than to-day. Sugar 
Was scarce, or entirely unknown then 
as we know it now, and honey was 
the main dependence for their sweet. 
The honey of Mt. Ida, in Crete, and 
from Hymettus, in Attica, is justly 
famous for its fine quality and de- 
licious flavor. There was a great 
abundance of honey in those old 
classic lands, abounding as they do 
in sunshine and flowers, in cliffs and 
rocks, in hills and valleys, and having 
winters so brief and mild. But itis 
not the famous honey, nor its great 





abundance, nor their splendid appe- 
tite for it, of which I wish chiefly to 
speak, nor in which you will find 
most to interest you; but rather 
their knowledge and management of 
the bee and some of their peculiar 
ideas concerning it. For these con- 
pow gg and ideas I am wholly in- 
debted to Virgil, whom I cordially 
commend to all who seek for the 
as and praise of the “ Classic 


1. Their method of keeping the bee: 
They were particularly choice of the 
spot where they should place their 
colonies of industrious toilers. The 
hum of the bee should not be marred 
by any rudeness of sound or uncouth- 
ness of approach or surroundings. 
The perfection of the sweet at least 
made a perfect home of the bee an 
appropriate object of care and 
thought. The poet demands that the 
place shall be one where no wind 
blows, for when the bees, laden with 
liquid sweetness gathered from a 
thousand flowers, wearily drops at the 
entrance of their treasure-house, no 
rude blast should sweep them aside 
and delay their return. Neither shall 
their place be where the frisky kids 
may tread down the fragrant flower 
and entangle the half-laden toiler, 
nor “ heifer, straying in the plain, 
spurn off the dews, and bruise the 
rising herb.”’” The place must be the 
resort of no lizard with speckled, 
scaly back, nor shall the woodpeckers 
and swallows haunt their quiet abode 
Fong J lay waste and ravage around 
the hives and catch on the wing the 
honey-laden bee and bear it as food 
for their young. Springs of pure, 
sweet water should be near by, or 
‘** pools edged with green moss, and a 
gentle rivulet swiftly running through 
the meads.”’ 


There should be close beside their 
home the stately palm and the grate- 
ful wild olive,on which may gather 
the circling swarm when forth they 
leave their old home to seek the new 
under the guidance of their queen. 
In the silent pools, and rippling rivu- 
lets and sweet springs should be scat- 
tered rocks and logs of willow to 
serve as places of rest for the wearied 
bee that pauses in its flight and seeks 
to quench its thirst. ‘* Around these 

laces let green cassia, and far-smell- 
ing wild thyme, and plenty of strong- 
scented savory, flower ; and let beds of 
violet drink an irrigating fountain.” 


Their hives are made of hollow 
bark,stripped. no doubt, from trunk 
of tree, or huge limb, and having the 
end covered, it is natural to suppose, 
with bark, or thatch of straw, or 
plaited willow. Other hives are made 
of limber osier woven, no doubt, into 
shapes pleasing to the eye and gratify- 
ing to the taste of the observer as 
well as accommodating to the honey- 
gatherer. The inlets to these hives, 
whatever their form or kind, must 
be small. The cold of winter con- 
geals the honey, and the heat of sum- 
mer melts it, and each result alike is 
dreaded by the bees. The chinky 
chambers of these hives are to be 
daubed with smooth mud, and over 
them thinly are leaves to be scattered; 
**and suffer not a yew tree near their 





lodges, nor burn in the fire the redden- 
ing crabs, nor trust them to a deep 
fen, or where there is a noisome 
smell of mire, or where the hollow 
rocks resound on being struck, and 
the struck image of the voice re- 
bounds.” 

2. Some of their ideas about the 
bee: They Jooked upon a colony of 
bees as a government com of 
officers and workmen. The leader of 
the host was called a “king,” and 
they seem to have had no such con- 
ception as that it was a female and 
the mother of the whole colony. 
Virgil says that there are two kinds 
of ** kings” in the colony; the one he 
describes corresponds closely to our 
queen of to-day, the other, beyond all 
question, is the drone, which * is hor- 
ribly deformed with sloth, and in- 
gloriously drags a large belly.” 

Speaking of the roving inclination 
of the swarms, he gives a rule by 
which they may be content to remain 
in their hives—a rule not unknown or 
unobserved to-day by some. It is, 
** Do you butclip the =e of their 
“kings,” not one will dare, while 
they stay behind, to fly aloft, or pluck 
up the standard from the camp.’ 

The subjects of the * king-bee”’ fall 
into three classes of workmen ; viz: 
those that work in the wax “ build- 
ing the combs downward,” those that 
guard the hive, the stores, the young 
in their waxen cells, and those that 
gather from flower and fruit the 
“clammy honey.” Virgilsays: “The 
elder have the care of their towns, 
and to fortify the combs, and frame 
the artificial cells; but the gounaet 
return fatigued late at night, their 
thighs laden with thyme; they feed 
at large on arbistes and gray willows, 
on cassia and growing crocus, on the 
gummy lime, and deep-colored hy- 
acinths. All have one rest from 
work, all one common labor.” 


They thought that the germs from 
which come the young brood, were 
gathered from the hearts of flowers 
and leaves, borne to the waxen cells 
and there nourished until matured. 
* But they themselves,” says Virgil, 
“cull their progeny with their mouths 
from leaves and fragrant barks ; they 
themselves raise up a new ‘ king’ and 
little subjects, and build new palaces 
and waxen realms,’”’ Some of them 
also thought that the bee partook of 
the divine nature, and *‘thata por- 
tion of the divine mind, and a heaven- 
ly emanation may be discovered in 
bees.” 

The instructions to him who would 
gather the honey from the hive are, 
**Sprinkled as to your ,body, gargle 
your mouth with a draught of water, 
and bear in your hand before you the 
— smoke.” They thought 
that the life of a bee was seven years, 
unless cut off by some accident, and 
that one’s fortune was good when a 
colony lived nine or ten years. 

When their colonies all perished as 
yours and mine have nearly all done 
during the past winter, they havea 
tradition as to how one may replenish 
his stock: ‘‘ A bullock, just bending 
the hornsin his foreheAd, two years 
old, is sought out; while he struggles 
exceedingly, they close up both his 
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nostrils, and the breath of his mouth ; 
and when they have beaten him to 
death, his battered entails are crushed 
within the hide that remains entire. 
When dead, they leave him pent up, 
and lay upon his sides fragments of 
boughs, thyme, and fresh cassia. This 
is done when first the zephyrs stir the 
waves, before the meadows blush 
with new colors, before the chatter- 
ing swallow suspends her nest upon 
the rafters. Meanwhile the juices, 
warmed in the tender veins, ferment ; 
and animals, wonderful to behold, 
first short of their feet, and in a little 
while buzzing with wings, swarm to- 
gether, and more and more take to 
the thin air, till they burst away like 
a shower poured down from summer 
clouds; or like an arrow from the 
whizzing string, when the swift 
Parthians first begin the fight. . . 
Bees through all the belly hum amid 
the decomposed bowels of the cattle; 
pour forth with the fermenting juices 
from the burst sides, and in immense 
clouds roll along; then swarm to- 
— on the top of a tree, and hang 

own ina cluster from the bending 
boughs.” 

I trust that these isolated and 
peculiar views on a subject of such 
practical interest to you may not be 
uninteresting. 


Prof. D. A. Owen, of Franklin Col- 
lege, was elected an honorary mem- 
ber. Mr. Owen then made a brief 
and interesting address on the benefit 
of the association to the bee-keepers. 
The ‘following officers were then 
elected by acclamation: President, 
C. H. Hall, of Franklin; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. T. Ragsdale, of Trafalgar ; 
Secretary, L. R. Jackson, of Urmey- 
ville; and Treasurer, Mrs. Phebe J. 
Felly, of Franklin. 

The President asked what damage 
if any the roach does in the hive. 
Messrs. A. T. Kelly, John Beard, and 
the Secretary thought that it does no 
damage, but it gets into the hive to 
hide, and probably for a warm place 
to lay its eggs above the cushion. 


The cause of the great mortality of 
bees during the past winter was then 
discussed. Mr. A. T. Kelly noticed 
bees dying around the hive early in 
the fall, and found a line of ead Seon 
toa lot of boneset, and found dead 
bees on and around it. He thinks 
that the cause of death. The Secre- 
tary noticed bees working on boneset, 
and he looked for dead bees around 
it, but found none. He thinks the 
cause is from juices gathered from 
decaying fruit during the drouth in 
the fall, and the long confinement of 
winter. 

From 255 colonies, last fall, only 78 
colonies are left, and many of them 
are very weak. It was thought that 
90 per cent. of all the bees in the 
county are dead. 

Some one asked whether the honey 
the bees died on would be fit for table 
use. Mr. Bishop and A. T. Kelly 
thought that the sealed honey was 
good; Mr. J. Beard advised keeping 
it to feed the bees and build up colo- 
nies strong as early as possible, and 
increase the bees so as to fill up the 
old hives as fast as possible. Mr. A. 





T. Kelly would fumigate the combs 
and put them in the house until ready 
to be used. 

The convention adjourned to meet 
in the same place on the first Satur- 
day in October, 1885. 

L. R. JACKSON, Sec. 

C. H. HALL, Pres. 
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The Season, Hibernation, etc. 





ALLEN PRINGLE. 





The honey season is just opening 
here in this latitude. True, we have 
had a honey-yield, more or less, for 
the past four or five weeks from the 
maple, the willow, the dandelion, etc.; 
but we scarcely call it a honey-flow 
till the clovers open out. To-day the 
Alsike and white clovers are intro- 
ducing their rich and fragrant bloom 
to our admiring gaze, and in a day or 
two our little industrious wards will 
doubtless be revelling in their invit- 
ing sweets. I regard the Alsike 
clover as our staple honey-plant here, 
and I sow it liberally. It also makes 
good hay—better than the red clover. 
It has a finer fibre, hardly ever 
lodges, and is better relished by stock 
than any of the other clovers with 
which Iam acquainted. It also gen- 
erously produces seed when the red 
produces none ; in this section the red 
has produced very little seed for the 
past few years, while my Alsike has 
yielded abundantly. The_ seed is 
taken from the first crop. When cut 
for hay before the seed ripens, it will 
bloom a second time, but the after- 
bloom does not always yield honey. 

As about 75 per cent. of the bees in 
this district died during the winter 
and spring, there is unfortunately 
only a small force ws geared to 
take hold of the splendid yield which 
the season promises. Some lost all, 
while others saved but a fraction. My 
own, I am glad to say, were more 
fortunate, as I only losta few colonies 
out of 30 wintered outside and 60 in 
the cellar. 

I see that Mr. Clarke is still labor- 
ing over the ‘‘hibernation theory ;” 
and, to use a provincialism, ** going 
it for all he is worth” to “prove 
points and establish things’ Well, 
as I have said before, I do think there 
is some truth in the notion, and I 
would not discourage laudable inves- 
tigation by throwing one drop of cold 
water on “hibernation.” When our 
good friend Prof. Cook coolly and 
laconically wrote ** bees do not hiber- 
nate,” he made a terrible mistake— 
for himself. He might have known 
that he would get just what he has 
got. But, unlike professors generally, 
he is a proverbially good-natured soul, 
and hence owns up and takes it easy. 
Mr. Clarke will either prove ‘ hiber- 
nation”’ or do something else with it 
before he stops. 

But I allude to this subject in order 
to correct Mr. Clarke on one little 

oint in his last article on page 361. 

e makes ‘‘ objection to cellars and 
bee-houses” because they ‘* keep the 
bees closely confined in darkness, pre- 
venting the old bees from going out- 





side of the hive to die.” I submit, 
respectfully, that this is an error. 
Neither the cellar nor the darkness 
prevents the old bees from going out 
of the hive to die. Every winter my 
cellar bee-house, which is perfectly 
dark, is literally strewn—the sawdust 
floor—with old defunct bees that come 
out of the house, fly or jump from the 
alighting board to the ground, and 
die decently and quietly as becomes 
them. These do not die of disease, 
for such can, to the experienced eye, 
be readily distinguished of old age. 
One word in regard to Mr. Joshua 
Bull's article on page 363: As an an- 
swer to mine on page 266, it is, 1 
should think, a rather curious pro- 
duction. This must be patent to all 
critical readers. And because the 
discussion is “drifting to personali- 
ties,’’ our indulgent editor asks us to 
“let it stop here.” Well, it was un- 
necessary to do even that, for I have 
no time to waste in that direction. 
Selby, Ont., June 15, 1885. 
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The Wintering Problem. 


L. C. JOHNSON. 








Again and again and yet again will 
this question come up until we shall 
winter our bees as successfully as 
farmers winter their calves. Slowly 
we learn. Prior to the past winter, 
Mr. James Heddon with all his great 
experience and keen observation (and 
they are great), saw in pollen the only 
danger ; but after losing $1,500 worth 
of bees, he now sees another great 
danger in long continued cold, and he 
says that he now feels sure that his 
or insures him against any 
farther loss in wintering. He also 
says: ‘I am sure that | see clear 
enough to not unly wander out of the 
darkness, but lead out my compan- 
ions.”” I would suggest that Mr. H. 
wait until he has tried his new theories, 
and has been successful at least one 
winter. For the past three winters | 
have been successful in wintering my 
bees, having lost but one sarong 0 me 
ney the mice destroyed winter before 
ast. 

On page 359, Mr. Heddon asks, 
“Have the successful ones known 
why they were successful ?”” Now my 
experience is too small to say that I 
know, but I think that the following 
were the reasons why I succeeded in 
wintering well all of my 26 colonies 
out-of-doors last winter : 

1. They were so ne! packed 
as to keep them warm. They were 
wintered in one-story Simplicity hives 
placed side by side with 8 inches of 
sawdust or 10 inches of chaff and two 
walls between the bees and the 
weather. 

2. They had 30 pounds of honey or 
sugar syrup in each hive. 

3. They had the full summer en- 
trance open below, save in extreme 
cold weather (10° to 30° below zero), 
when a shovelful of snow was thrown 
over it. Above the bees was chaff or 


dry sawdust, so they had pure air and 
could fly whenever the weather would 
permit. 
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I would like to hear whether any of 
the readers of the BEE JOURNAL lost 
heavily, who gave their bees this 
much protection against the cold, 
with pure air and abundance of food 
given early. JI have reports from 
nearly 300 colonies (fall count) in this 
county {Wayne), and of these 190 are 
dead. I know of but one man in the 
county beside myself, who supplied 
all of the above conditions, and he 
lost no colonies, and I lost none. 

Besides the 26 colonies spoken of 
above, I put into my cellar one strong 
colony having an abundance of honey 
and pollen. On March 1 they had not 
the diarrhea, but.the dysentery*, and 
that badly, at least the hive, combs 
and bees looked bad- and smelled 
worse. The bees were then taken 
outand put into a chaff hive out- 
doors, and they ultimately recovered, 
though they were the weakest colony 
I had. 

Of the 26 colonies wintered out- 
doors, 16 had honey and pollen, 5 had 
sugar syrup and pollen, and 5 had 
syrup alone. The latter reared no 
brood until I fed them pollen in the 
spring; all wintered well and none 
had the diarrhea. Of these 26, the 
3 hybrid colonies wintered well, the 
12 Italian colonies better, and the 11 
Syrian colonies best. 

Fountain City,o+ Ind. 


[Mr. Johnson’s use of the word 
dysentery instead of diarrheais not 
borne out by Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary. To have dysentery, there 
must be “ griping pains” and a “ dis- 
charge of mucus and blood.” —ED.] 


For the American Bee Journal 
Wintering Bees, etc. 








C. L. RICE. 





Probably there is no one particular 
branch of business in which there is 
so great a diversity of opinions in 
regard to the most feasible method 
to pursue to bring about the most 
favorable results, as there is in 
modern bee keeping. it is presum- 
able that this confusion of ideas and 
differences of opinions arises chiefly 
from climatic reasons, and if esti- 
mates were made and conclusions 
drawn from an area constituting the 
same latitude, itis probable that the 
great difference in the practical ex- 
perience of apiarists would very 
noticeably diminish. But other causes 
also exist in different localities of the 
same latitude; as, for instance, the 
moth, quickly changing temperature, 
drouth, ete., which vary the standard 
of a basis on latitude for bee-manage- 
ment sufficiently to cause a theory 
practicable for one point therein not 
unmistakably so to all others. 

In this locality there can really be 
said to be but two vital features to 
lend discouragement ‘to the bee- 
keeper, viz: the severity of the win- 
ter and the shortness of the honey- 
gathering season. 


experience I have had here in bee- 
keeping—which extends over a period 
of about three years—I think that the 


But from whatid 





former difficulty can, by careful and 
judicious management, be nearly if 
not quite overcome, and that b 
means of a dry, warm and dark cel- 
lor. I put about 40 colonies into the 
cellar last fall, arranged upon shelves 
one above another, removed the 
covers, leaving the blankets on, and 
the entrances to the hives open. The 
cellar was ventilated by a small pipe 
running out at the window, but not 
sufficiently large as to allow enongh 
cold to enter as at any time to cause 
frost to gather on the hives. This, I 
believe, to be the only way to winter 
bees with reasonably safety in this 
climate. The hives were principally 
well stocked with honey, none having 
been extracted therefrom during the 
season. Scarcely more than 2 per 
cent. of the colonies died, not count- 
ing 2 very lateswarms which perished 
for the want of supplies, and not 
through the effects of the cold, and 
which might easily have been saved 
by A nog mt feeding. 

he winter previous to the last, I 
kept in the same cellar about 20 colo- 
nies with about the same proportion 
of loss. A neighbor with about the 
same number of colonies, who de- 
pended on an out-door cellar or “ dug- 
out” for wintering his bees, and 
which at times reached a quite low 
temperature, suffered aloss of about 
50 per cent. I notice a correspondent 
of the BEE JOURNAL says that a 
strong, healthy colony*of bees should 
not, during the winter, lose by dying 
more than about a tea-cupful of bees. 
This is hardly in accordance with the 
experience that I have had so far in 
wintering, a quart of dead bees being 
not much above the average. 

Until about Junel, it was a bad 
spring here for bees, the wetathe 
being cold and severe; but a ther 
present time (June 14) they are work- 
ing nicely, and bringing in plenty of 
supplies, although I have had as yet 
but one swarm the present season. 
which I allowed to come about nat- 
urally, believing that plan to be su- 
perior to dividing colonies, for the 
amateur bee keeper. 

Granite Falls, 9 Minn. 


———_— 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Wintering Bees Under a Snow-Drift. 


L. H. SCUDDER. 








Last fall I put 187 colonies into 
winter quarters—137 in the cellar, and 
50 on the summer stands—all being 
supplied with natural stores, and no 
chaff-packing or other protection. Of 
the 137 in the cellar, 15 died. All late 
and light colonies were in the cellar. 
All of the 50 left on the summer 
stands were in Langstroth hives ina 
row song the east side of a hedge, 
and about 4 inches from the ground. 
Soon after winter set in, the snow 
drifted (mainly from the west) until 
it was level with the top of the hedge, 
thus completely burying the bees 
under a snow-drift from 3 to 5 feet 


eep. 

It looked like cold comfort for “‘ the 
little busy bees,” but as I have fre- 
quently heard that plan of wintering 





recommended, [I concluded to let 
them alone ; however, after allowing 
them to remain in that condition for 
some 3 or 4 weeks, I thought I would 
see how they were doing, and accord- 
ingly I opened up a trench in front of 
16 hives, and found them all alive, 
and apparently in good condition. 
By this time I was tired of rg pom | 
snow, and being satisfied that I coul 
not improve their condition, I quit 
work, leaving 34 colonies under the 
snow unmolested until about March 
1, when it commenced thawing. I 
then opened them up, and found but 
few living, and all in a miserable 
condition. 

They all had been breeding, some 
having 5 or 6 frames of brood. It 
took but a glance to see that diarrhea 
had done its work effectually. Of 
this lot of 34,6 are living, and of the 
16 from which the snow was removed, 
10 are living. It would appear from 
this thatif they are to remain long 
under snow, they should have some 
ventilation. By the way, has any one 
tried keeping bees under a snow-drift 
for three months, on sugar syrup 
alone? If Mr. Heddon has not tried 
this, I wish he would do so. 


One great trouble with the most of ~ 


us is, we do not doas well as we know 
how. I did not leave 50 colonies out 
all winter because I knew no better, 
nor as an experiment, but for the 
simple reason that my own strength 
was not sufficient to put them in the 
cellar, and aid could not be had at 
the proper time. 

The outlook is not very flattering 
in this locality. The weather has 
been and continues too cold and wet 
for a successful honey harvest. Bees 
have only just commenced swarming. 
It will be seen that [ lost 49 colonies, 
so Lam commencing the season with 
138. 

New Boston,*o Iils., June 15, 1885. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 





WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 





The following item on this Bureau, 
I have taken from a recent San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle: 

“The Bureau of Animal Industry, 
established by an Act of Congress, 
Mey 29, 1884, has been completely 
organized during the last year, and is 
now in active and efficient operation. 
The purpose of this bureau is to col- 
lect statistics, procure information 
and impart instruction upon all mat- 
ters relating to the animal industry 
of this country, and to investigate 
the extent and character of all dis- 
eases of a communicable nature, and 
to devise means for their prevention 
and cure. The work of this bureau 
has been pushed on vigorously and 
rapidly ever since its establishment. 
A great mass of information has al- 
ready been collected in relation to the 
prosecution of the live-stock indust 
in this country, its needs and devel- 
opment, and the evils which affect it, 
so that owners of animals of all kinds 
may be insured against all preventable 
losses arising from disease, inexperi- 
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ence, improper management, etc.; 
that their efforts may be properly and 
intelligently detected ; that the best 
possible promotion, and the most 
favorable protection of this industry 
may be secured, and that the most 
promising results, and the most profit- 
able returns may be insured.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, do you know any- 
thing about this Bureau of Animal 
Industry ? If it is as here represented, 
might it not afford the surest means 
of securing reliable statisticts of api- 
culture, and also, to a great extent, to 
check the further spread of foul brood 
in the United States? The bureau, 
as here represented, seems to have a 
wide scope. and to cover apiculture 
as completely as any other branch of 
animal industry. 

Independence ,o Calif. 


[The above article was received 
from Mr. Muth-Rasmussen sometime 
since, and we at once wrote to Wash- 
ington to try to obtain some informa- 
tion concerning this bureau. All we 
know of it is that Commissioner Lor- 
ing appointed agents, but, as the 
appropriation was exhausted, nothing 
further was heard of it.—Ep.] 


——————— 
For the American Bee Journal 


Sheep and Bees, etc. 
E. J. SMITH. 


I notice that Mr. Freeborn says on 
page 346, that the sheep in question 
were “‘ blooded sheep ;”’ I take it that 
they were Merinos. I live in the 
banner county of the world for those 
sheep, and I have never yet hearda 
word of complaint about bees annoy- 
ing them. Probably the truth of the 
matter is,in Mr. F’s case, that the 
plaintiff had overstocked his pasture 
and neglected the sheep, thus causing 
the loss mentioned. 

You can count on me for $1 to help 
defend the suit. There are a lot of 
— so bigoted and ignorant about 

ees that if this suit is decided in 
favor of the plaintiff, there will be no 
end tosuch troublesome lawsuits; for 
a certain man told me that-the bees 
injured buckwheat, as he had not 
obtained such large crops as he 
formerly did. 

As to bees injuring fruit, I would 
say that I have watched them very 
closely, and only in the very dullest 
times, when there is nothing for them 
to gather,will they do any damage,and 
then only to over-ripe fruit, or where 
wasps have first punctured it. I 
know they are of great benefit to 
fruit, both large and small, in fertiliz- 
ing the bloom. 

Last fall I prepared 120 colonies for 
winter, the most of them being in 
good condition. As the two previous 
winters had been very severe, I antici- 
pated a mild one, and so I did not 
crowd up my bees with division- 
boards as closely as usual, and con- 
— those on the outside of the 
clusters froze, and in one-half of the 
colonies they were 


pus reduced in 
numbers. My loss 


or the winter was 





2 colonies—1 by freezing and 1 with 
diarrhea. I would state right here 
that the ——s of them had a very 
large quantity of pollen, but with my 
hive I can give them a flight when 
others cannot,and thus bring them 
through all right until spring. 

This spring I have lost 8 colonies 
by loss of queens, drone-layers, fer- 
tile-workers, etc. I have 100 very 
strong colonies and 10 weak ones now. 
The weather, this spring. has been 
very changeable, still some of the 
time we had the best weather I have 
ever known. During fruit and rock 
maple bloom I never saw bees do as 
well. They are doing weli now on 
clover, but as it is very dry here the 
yield from it will be small. Basswood 
is going to bloom very heavy, and if 
the weather is good the yield will be 
large. So far bees generally have 
swarmed but little. 

Addison,+o Vt. 
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American Agriculturist. 


Bee-Notes for July, 


L. C. ROOT. 

One of the most important ques- 
tions for the present month is, how to 
properly care for surplus honey. Both 
comb and extracted honey should be 
kept in a cool, dry, well ventilated 
room. In packing away comb honey 
in such a room, care should be taken 
tosort out all boxes that contain any 
cells with pollen stored in them, as it 
is in such combs that the moth-larve 
will work and injure them. Ex- 
tracted honey should be kept in open 
vessels. Many advocate using a room 
so located that it may be kept very 
warm for curing honey. If the room 
is dry, and so arranged as to admit of 
afree circulation of air, I much pre- 
fer that it should be cool. I find that 
both comb and extracted honey cure 
equally well, and retain their flavor 
much better. 

If it is desired to have comb hone 
of the whitest and most attractive 
appearance, it should be removed 
from the hive as soon as all the cells 
are capped over. Those who produce 
honey for their own use only, and 
care less for the looks and more to 
avoid the extra trouble required, will 
find that if the — is kept on the 
hives until later in the season, it will 
be well cured; and they will also 
learn that while it will not be so 
white, it will receive an extra coating 
of wax over the cappings, which will 
render it less liable to be affected by 
moisture when kept for use later in 
the season. Besides, it is a fact, that 
unless it is kept under most unfavor- 
able circumstances, such honey will 
retain its flavor much better when 
held for some time, than that which is 
removed from the hive as soon as 
capped over. 

I have been asked to give my opin- 
ion as to whether the sting of a honey- 
bee can be the direct cause of a per- 
son’s death. There is good proof that 
under certain conditions of the human 
system a_ single sting may cause 
death. While this is undoubtedly 
true, itis also beyond question that 





vast numbers of people may be stung 
an indefinite number of times _with- 
out receiving serious injury. While 
I advocate using every precaution to 
avoid unnecessary stings, I am con- 
vinced that there is much needless 
suffering through fear, and the ill- 
effect of the sting is often thereby 
much increased. 

& Mohawk,§ N. Y. 





For the American Bee Journal 
Bees and Queens Leaving Hives. 


8. H. JOHNSON. 


On May 18 I examined my bees and 
found the strongest. colony of blacks 
preparing to swarm. They had 2 
young queens in cells, and eggs in 
other cells; and the.only colony of 
Italians I have, had eggs in queen- 
cells. On the evening of May 19, the 
colony of blacks was moved 4 miles 
on aspring wagon, and as the roads 
were good, I do not think that the 
moving injured the bees any. On 
May 20 they swarmed, and after clus- 
tering they were hived in a lower 
story of a Simplicity hive made of 
double-dressed cypress lumber. The 
bees went to work,and on May 22 
they came out of their new home. By 
the use of water they were persuaded 
to cluster again, and again they were 
hived in the same hive, and given a 
frame of brood from the parent colony. 
There was no empty hive at the place, 
or they would have been put into it. 

On May 23 they came out again, and 
ny once more applying water, they 
clustered, and were hived. The 
swarm beinga very large one, and 
thinking that they had not sufficient 
room, a top-story with frames in it 
was put on the hive at this time. 
They did not stay, but came out 
shortly, but by throwing water and 
dirt among them, they again clustered 
and were put into the hive from the 
top; but upon seeing them rising, the 


y | top was shut quickly to keep them in, 


as they were coming out both at the 
top and at the entrance. They then 
started for the woods. The queen 
left with a large portion of the bees, 
but some of them staidin the hive 
with the brood. On the next day I 
gave them a frame of brood contain- 
ing a queen-cell with a young queen 
in it, and they accepted it, sealed it 
up, and worked finely. I would ask 
whether under the circumstances the 
bees could have been saved without 
capturing the queen? Are cypress 
hives offensive to bees ? 

The Italian bees spoken of above, 
cast aswarm on May 23, and it was 
hived in the same kind of a hive; on 
the next day they came out of their 
new home, but by throwing water 
among the bees, they went back into 
the hive from which they had issued 
on the day previous. On May 30,2 
more swarms issued, and were hived 
in the same kind of hives. They 
came out onthe next day, but they 
were sent back again. They staid, 
and are now doing well. Will those 


who have had queens and bees leave 
the hives, please give the reason for it? 
Olmsted, ? Ills., June 16, 1885. 
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An Octogenarian Bee-Keeper’s Re- 
port.—L. Eastwood, Waterville,-o O., 
says : 

I heartily approve of the scheme of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Union. Although I am 
nearly 80 years old, I expect to keep bees 
for some years yet. Having lost 60 colo- 
nies and sav one the past winter, I 
bought more, and | am now building up 
my stock again. My bees were mostly 
blacks and hybrids—except the one I have 
left, which is a pure Italian colony—and 
as there is not another live bee in the 
township, itis a good time te Italianize. 
The question with me is, not what made 
the bees die, but why did only the one 
colony liye and come out strong, having 
been wintered in the same cellar-room 
among all the dead ones—the same room 
where they had wintered without loss for 
the past five years ? 


Rightfulness of Keeping Bees.—Ran- 
som Allen, Carland,@ Mich,, on June 
22, 1885, Says: 

I wish to announce my approval of Mr. 
Heddon’s idea of raising a fund for the 

urpose of defending the rights of bee- 

Feepers against the malicious persecution 
of ignorance and prejudice. You may 
put me down for a dollar, and if that is 
not enough, say so, and i will make it 
more. I would suggest that the best legal 
ability that can be had, be employed, and 
make it a test case,and see whether a 
man has a right to keep bees or not. 





Bee-Keepers’ Organization.— Miss J. 
M. Ball, Hopeside,o+ Va., writes: 


I most earnestly endorse Mr. Heddon’s 
move for a bee-keepers’ organization, and 
I will willingly be among the first to en- 
ter my name. My choice also is the 
Editor of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
for Secretary-Treasurer and General Man- 
ager. 





Bees and Buckwheat, ete.—B. T. 
Davenport, Auroraville,© Wis,, on 
June 19, 1885, writes: 


lam sorry to see a fellow-bee-keeper 
assailed in the way that Mr. Freeborn is, 
and I know how to sympathize with him, 
in part at least ; for I have justsuch ignor- 
ant and selfish men living near me, who 
are occasionally grumbling because my 
bees work on their buckwheat. They 
claim that the bees take the virtue out of 
the flowers, so the buckwheat does not fill 
as well. I really hope that Mr. F. will 
employ the ablest counsel to be had, and 
that he will come out victorious. I will 
give ——— from $1 to $5 willingly, 
though [ am heavily in debt, to help de- 
fend this suit. It is very dry here at pres- 
ent, and clover comes out slowly, and 
there is but little honey in it; but if we 
have rain right away, we may havea 
pretty good yield of clover honey. Bass- 
wood is golug to bloom some; ! think 
that one-half or more of the trees are 
budded nicely. 





Season Cold and Wet.—J. W. Mar- 
grave, Hiawatha,é Kans., on June 
16, 1885, says : 


What few bees are in this region are 
doing only fairly well. The season thus 
farhas been very cold and wet. There 
has been very little swarming. We are 
hoping for better in the near future. 





Fight it to the Bitter End.—A. W. 
Osburn, Cuba, W. L., on June 18, 1885, 
writes : 


I fully agree with the Editor’s remarks 
on page 339, and with the article by James 
Heddon, on page 346, in the interest of 
Mr. Freeborn against the “sheep-man ;” 
and I say, let bee-keepers organize, 
furnish money, and fight it to the bitter 
end. Iam also in favor of Mr. Thos. G. 
Newman for Secretary-Treasurer and Gen- 
eral Manager of the organization. 1am 
ready with my share of the expenses. 





A World of Defense.—G. L. Pray, 
Elsie,© Mich.» writes : 

I have read and re-read every article 
relating to the defense organization, and I 
heartily endorse Mr. Heddon’s plan of the 
defense. I think that there is a world of 
defense, as every bee-keeper will be in- 
terested in such an organization. I send 
$1.25 for the defense fund and annual fee, 
and twice that amount is awaiting, if 
wanted for such a glorious cause. 





** Not One Cent for Tribute.”—C. F. 
Greening, Grand Meadow,? Minn.., 
on June 19, 1885, writes : 


I fully endorse James Heddon’s plan of 
defense. Assess me $1 for every trial of 
this kind, until farther orders. Let all 
true bee-keepers joinin, and I think we 
can make it about as warm for the black- 
mailer in this case as though he had a col- 
ony of Cyprians or Apis dorsata turned 
over him. “Not one cent for tribute,’’ 
but 40 colonies for defense. 





A Corner-Stone of Defense.—L. N. 
Tongue, Hillsboroo Wis., on June 
22, 1885, says: 

I send you 25 cents as required by Arti- 
cle V in the Constitution of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, as given on page 372. 
I wish to associate myseif with bee-keep- 
ers in such a much needed organization. 
Call on me when funds are needed. IL 
indorse the Heddon plan. The idea set 
forth on page 379, by Mr. D. Millard, is 
worthy of consideration. 1 indorse every 
word; these facts cannot be per > 
Herein lies a corner-stone of defense. 
Were I living near this sheep pasture, I 
think I would be a close observer to ferret 
out the facts in the case. I heard of this 
complaint last season from one from that 
vicinity. If lam not mistaken, the per- 
son who informed me claimed that the 
sheep’s noses were stung by the bees. 
The facts are, when a bee is approached 
hy man or beast, it leaves for other quar- 
ters, especially when in pursuit of nectar 
in flowers. [ think if this sheep-man 
would candidly investigate this matter, he 
would withdraw his case. 





Cold Weather, etc.—James Heddon, 
Dowagiac,? Mich., on June 22, 1885, 
writes: 


Following the past cold winter, we have 
had one of the coldest springs on record, 
and June has kept up the same spirit. 
To-day the wind blows hard from the 
north, and though the sky is clear, and 
the sun shining brightly, the mercury 
stands at 54° Fahr. in the shade. Last 
night queen-cells were killed in their 
nuclei by lack of heat. We have never 
before lost so many queens between hatch- 
ing and fertilization. Basswood is in the 
bud, and is set full, on both high and low 
land. Clover isin full bloom, and yield- 
ing, when warm enough. Bees hardly 
leave the hives to-day. Many colonies 
that 1 purchased during the past spring, 
are yet too weak for surplus receptacles. 
Notwithstanding my heavy losses, my re- 
maining colonies average much stronger 





than any [ have purchased. We are hav- 
ing a good time shaving off the heads of 
drones in embryo, and catching them and 
destroying them. We are doing much 
“modern transferring,” and though in 
the coldest season on record, we are hav- 
ing perfect success, so far. 





Favoring a Defense Organization.— 
be A Elwood, Sr., Lindley,4 Mo., 
writes : 


lam greatly in favor of a defense or- 
ganization, having read with much interest 
the suggestions made by Mr. James Hed- 
don, and I desire to become a member of 
that organization. True, my means are 
very limited, and that is not all, 1 am now, 
and have for 7 years, been havin 


very 
poor heaith. Enter my name for $1, and 
when it is wanted let me know. I am in 


favor of the Editor of the BEE JouRNAL 
for Secretary-Treasurer and General Man- 
ager. 





Worst Year in 60.—Richard Rud- 
dock, Orono, Ont., on June 17, 1885, 
says : 

The past was a very hard winter on the 
bees here, the most of them having died. 
I put 22 into a bee-house, and lost only 
and the others came out strong. I pu 
them out on April 19, they having been in 
the bee-house for 150 days. Those that I 
wintered on the summer stands did not do 
so well. I have kept bees for about 60 
years, but the past has been one of the 
worst years for bees I have ever known. 





Usefulness of Defense 0 
— E. Darby, Dexter, 
us: 


Please enroll my name as a member of 
the Bee-Keepers’ Union, for which | send 
the required fee. I hope the scope of this 
new movement will be enlarged so as to 
protect bee-products as well as bee-keep- 
ers, by prosecuting such falsifications as 
that of Wiley, and by united action 
against adulteration, enforcing the laws 
which we now have, and getting them 
perfected. I think that State associations 
could be made very useful in this work of 
stonetas adulteration, 1 believe that the 
leading newspapers of the United States 
would willingly correct the Wiley delu- 
sion, if appealed to by the head of such a 
— as this new one promises 
to be. 


anizations. 
owa, writes 





Protective Organization, Wm. An- 
derson, Sherman,o+ Mo., says: 


I have been reading about the lawsuit 
brought against Mr. Freeborn. You may 
put my name down for $1, to assist in 
defending this suit. We as bee-keepers 
need some kind of a protective organiza- 
tion, so now let usin times of peace pre- 
pare for war, and keep ourselves in readi- 
ness in case of emergency. 





Bees in the Pasture, ete.—Jas. Jar- 
dine, Ashland,o+ Nebr., June 22, 1885, 
says: 

I have read the articles on page 346, in 
reference to the suit involving bees. 
never have known bees to molest any- 
thing while they were out at work, but, as 
arule, they attend strictly to their own 
work. I have acow and two colts on my 
clover, and it is covered with bees all the 
time, and I do not see that they sting any 
of them. I do not believe that the farmer 
ever saw the bees sting his sheep at all; 
he merely guessed at it. Ihope that every 
bee-keeper in the United States will send 
in his dollar and make this selfish man 
know that bee-keepers will maintain their 
rights. AsI promised to report how my 
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bees wintered in my cellar, I would say 
that I putin 102 colonies on Nov. 18, 1884, 
and on March 19, 1885, | took out 100 colo- 
nies in fine condition. 1 kept the bee- 
cellar at about 40° above zero the most of 
the time. Those bees that were left out- 
of-doors suffered very badly the past win- 
ter in Nebraska; a good many bee Keepers 
lost all they had. There are a great many 
bees starving to death this month in this 
section. lam feeding mine for a week, 
and I will continue to feed them until the 
sumac blooms. 


Membership in the Bee-Keepers’ 

Union, ete.—Henry Munger, Harvard, 
4 Ills., on June 18, 1885, says: 
This is my second season in bee-keep- 
ing. Last November I put 7 colonies into 
the cellar, and | lost one by starvation. IL 
had one swarm yesterday, and another 
to-day. When my dollar is required in 
the Freeborn lawsuit, I will send it. 


[A moment’s thought will convince any 
one that business cannot be donein the 
way suggested. If any one wishes to be- 
come a member of the Union, the dollar 
to the Defense Fund must be sent as well 
as the 25 cents annual membership-fee. 
There is no use of promises—such will not 
conduct a case in court. It takes the cash 
on the spot.—Ep. } 





Rightfulness and Justice of Bee- 
Keeping.— H. S. Webster, Cresco, ¢ 
Iowa, on June 18, 1885, writes: 

I am highly pleased with the feeling 
and tone as expressed by many corres- 
pondents in the BEE JOURNAL of June 17 
In relation to the Bee-Keepers’ Union and 
their sympathy for Mr. Freeborn; and 
also with Mr. Heddon’s article on the same 
subject, on page 346. Mr. Heddon is cer- 
tainly entitled to thanks from all of us for 
his able and humane article in starting 
the thing. I do not think much of Mr. 
Andre’s idea of the plaintiff's inability to 
identify the bees, but | would rely wholly 
upon, as the Editor says on page 371, “the 
rightfulness and justice of our cause.” 
Mr. Demaree’s article is just to the point 
as hesays: “The marvelous ignorance 
and stupidity that is abroad concerning 
the habits and instincts of the honey-bee 
makes the matter more serious than 
funny.” On page 379, Mr. D. Millard hits 
it exactly. Ido not now expect to ever 
need the aid of this society myself, but it 
will be a pleasure to me to contribute and 
bea member of a society that will be 
always ready to admonish ang_man so 
stupid and wilfully ignorant as to com- 
mence suit for damage done to sheep by 
the honey-bee. 





Bees and Grapes 
Havens, Onarga,o+ Iils., 
1885, writes thus: 


I have just read the proposed constitu- 
tion of the “* Bee-Keepers’ Union,” and I 
am well pleased with it. I have for some 
time thought an organization of that kind 
was necessary. Bees and bee-keepers are 
accused of terrible things. Here is a 
sample: There have been large quanti- 
ties of grapes raised in this vicinity in 
years past, but for the last two years they 
lave been so wormy that they were 
almost worthless. The owner of one of 
the largest vineyards claims that bees 
cause the grapes to be wormy. Wonderful 
sagacity! My motto has ever. been, 
“Avoid lawsuits ;” but count me in, in 
the sheep-bees case. My bees are begin- 
ning to store surplus, but the nights are 
too cool for a heavy flow of honey. Clover 
bloom is abundant. Enclosed find $1 for 
membership fee, and for the defense fund. 


ete.—Reuben 
on June 17, 
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Special Aotices. 











2" If your wrapper-label reads Juny 85, 
please remember that your subscription runs 
out with this month. Renew at onve, so as 
not to lose any numbers. 


— -_-——~—e + < 





2 Back Numbers.—We can supply a 
few more of the back numbers to new sub- 
scribers. If any want them, they must be 
sent for soon, before they are all gone. 





— om 


t= Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “* Bees and Honey,” may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “to sell again.” 


—_ - - — 





&@ For two subscribers for the Weekly 
BEF JOURNAL (or 8 for the Monthly) for one 
year, we will present a Pocket Dictionary, 
and send it by mail, postpaid. 


——_--—- 


2 Preserve your papers for reference 
If you have not got a Binder we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 





To Correspondents, —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have sevefal letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live near one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





&@ All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
The prices are as follows: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages).............$1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ...... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)............. 150 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 











Local Convention Directory. 


Time and place of Meeting. 
July 15.—Centra! Illinois, at Bloomington, Ills. 
Ww. B. Lawrence, Sec. 
July 25.—Union, at Stewart, Lowa. 
M. E. Darby, Sec., Dexter, Iowa. 


Dec. 8—10.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


1885. 


2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





t= Sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL 
will be sent FREE upon application. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office. 


- 





Convention Notices. 





t® The Union Bee-Keepers’ Association 
of Western Iowa will meet in Stuart, Iowa, 
on July 25, 1885, at 10 a. m. 
M. E. Darsy, Sec. 


t=” The Cortland Union Bee- Keepers’ 
Association will hold a basket picnic at the 
apiary of Mr. Miles Morton, at Groton, N. Y., 
on Tuesday, Aug. 18, 1885. All bee-keepers, 
with their families, are cordially invited to 
be present. W. H. BEeaca, Sec. 








{= The Bee-Keepers’ Association of Cen- 
tral Illinois will meet at Bloomington, Ills., 
on July 15, 1885, at 10 a. m. 

Wa. B. LAWRENCE, Sec. 











THE SOUTH FLORIDA ORANGE GROVE, 
$1 a Year; Sample, 10c., Silver. 


COC price of Orange Groves and Florida 
information. J. CROSS, Liverpool, Fla. 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 





Send for ‘OUR HOME FRIEND,” 


An 8-page, 32-column Semi-Monthly. 
[3 1S just the paper you need, as it contains an 

Agricultural. Household, Young Folks, 
Religious and Miscellaneous 
department. Only 50 cts. a year, and will be sent 
#3 months ON TRIAL to the readers of the BEE 
JOURNAL for only 10 cents. General and local 
agents wanted. Address, 

“OUR HOME FRIEND,” 


Loudonville, Ohio. 


A NEW BEE-VEIL. 


There are five cross 
bars united by a rivet 
through their center at 
the top. These bars are 
buttoned on to studs 
on the neck-band. The 
bars are of best light 
spring steel; the neck- 
band of best hard 
spring brass; the cover 
is of handsome light 
material. It is very 
easily put together, no trouble to put on or 
take oft, and folds compactly in a paper box 
6x7 inches by one inch deep. There would 
be no discomfort in wearing it either day or 
night, and the _— against Mosquitoes, 
Flies, Bees, Gnats, etc., is rfect. The 
weight of the entire Veil being only five 
ounces. Price, by Mail or Express, $1.00. 

Special discount to dealers, on % dozen or 
larger quantities. 





Temperance, 


26A6t 
















THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Behold this this Tear! 


is, That cpuse of ms eriet 
ITALIAN BEES 


compel me to work so 
to care for their 








If any think they can, 
Doolitttie will furnish 
ueens from his Best 
teck at the following 
prices : 


ing, each 

Untested Queens, reared by natural swarm- 

ing, a. Bn vccccccccceccesscccocesccocecccoses 
Teste Queens, each patith datdaiaiiinenaanicntne 
4, natura! swarming, each.. 

884 raising, —> May,each F 00 

Extra Selected, two years old, ea 0 00 


¢@ If any further aaadeiaaads is Pe 
send for 6-page Circular. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
10C5t Borodino, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


sbees - 88 





(ESTABLISHED 1864.) 


BEE ~SUPPLIES. 


We furnish EVERYTHING needed 
in the et of practical construc- 
tion, and at the lewest price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your address ona 
Postal card, and we will send you our lilustrated 
Cc sr am free. E. Rn Cc ER. 
2C 12) COBURG, IOWA. 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, |: 


FOUN DATION, &e. 


WS a capacity of 7,000 square feet of 
floor, we claim the best facilities for 
a Cupeiies in the southeast. OUR 
NEW RY IS EQUIPPED with 
the , and latest improved Machinery, 
which enables us to furnish our goods “u 
to the times,”’ and will furnish all kinds at 
very reasonable prices. Parties needing 
Supelies would do well to see our Price-List 
before buying. 


Queens and Bees for 1885! 

It should be remembered that we are 
headquarters for the Albinos, and make 
a specialty of this variety. We also breed 
from select Italians. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. Address, 


8. VALENTINE & SON, Hagerstown, Md. 


ai 


12,000 SOLD SINCE (876. 


18th Theusand Just Out! 


10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months 
3,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 

More than 50 es, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the &th edition. Thewhole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in resp to bee-k ing. Itiscertainly 
the fullest and most scieatific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by matl,@1 25. Liberal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 

A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
iCly Agricultural College, Mich. 


t®” For sale also at the Office of the Bez 
JOURNAL, at wholesale or retail. 

















Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send a sample copy of the 

Semi-Monthly Gleanings in ece-Culture, 
With a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb 
Foundation,Section Honey Boxes,al! books 
and journals. and everything pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your ad- 
dress wriften plainly, to 

‘tf A. L. ROOT, Medina, O. 





“BOSS” ONE-PIECE 


SECTIONS. 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


i e— si 


One-Ib. (444x444) in lots of 500 bmg 4,000 $5.00 
Ditto tto 


10,000 4.50 
Ditto Ditto 10,000 to 25,000 4.00 


a one-lb. Section is 17 inches bone. oy 
pace between 17 and 20 inches in lengt' 
ad r cent. For any sizes coueeen 
and 2 inches, add 10 r cent. Add the 
above per centage to the price of one-lb. 
Sections in the same quantities. 
We make any size or width desired. 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


BCtt Watertown, Wis., Mar. 1, 1885. 


2 Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sell 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 


BEES fir SALE 


after July lst. Send for terms. 
_, 9 BOARDuAn, E. Townsend, Huron Co. Ohio. 


Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 

of goods which wil! help = 
t» more money right a 

g than an ing else ta thie 


8 world. All Of ether sex.sue- 
ceed from first hour. The b road to fortune 
opens before the yornere. absolutely sure. Af 
aes evens TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 

y 


BE SURE 


'o send a Postal Card for our Lilustrated Cata 
of. APIARIAN SUPPLIES before perqaces < - 
where. it contains Illustrations und descri 
of everything new and valuable needed x = 
apiary, at the lowest prices. Italian Queens and 
Bees. Parties intending to purchase in lots 
of 10 colonies or more, are invited to correspond. 


J.C. SAYLES, 
1D15t 2B5t HARTFORD, W18. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 
Applyto CHAS. F. MUTSH, 
Freeman & Central Ave., - CINCINNATI, O. 

{Bend 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-K eepers. 


in presents given —-. 
Send us 5 cents postag 
and by mail you will net 
of large vaiea, ‘that will 


start you in work that 

















.| will at once - es you in money faster than — 
n 


thing else in America. Al) about the $200,000 
presents with each box. Agents wanted every- 
where, of either sex, of all ages, for all the time, 
or spare time only, to work for us at their own 
homes. Fortunes for all workers absolutely as- 
sured. Don’t delay. H. HALLETT & Co 

51Aly Portland, Maine. 





Re-Written and Enlarged! Third Edition 
of the 


BEE-KEEPERS’ HANDY BOOK | ;. 


BOO pagesand nearly 10@ fine astrations. Price 
by Ly Few 3 bound in cloth, $1.40 per copy. 
Book ueen of any race, by mail, $2.50. 
Book = = rone and een ‘l'rap, by mail, 
$2.00. Our Queens cannot be excelled for beauty, 
purity, mild disposition. honey-gathering and win 
tering qualities. All my Queens are reared at the 
“ Api. bee-farm.” Send for prospectus and price list. 


22A16t HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For tae manufacture of 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Dunham and Root Foundation a specialty. 


Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 
(Sena for my Illustrated Catalogue. 


tf PAULL. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 








Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale | 
and retail. See Advertisement in another culumn 


CHOICE 
ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


SIX FOR $5.00—BY RETURN MAIL. 


Tested Queens, each.................... $ 150 
Selected Tested, each................... 3 00 
Six 3-frame Nuclei (without Queens) .. 17 00 
Ten Pounds of Bees 10 





Circular sent on application. 
be —_ PROCTOR, Fair Haven, Vt. 


LOS ANGELES. 
HOMES "*.i2induki™ 


“Stern winter smiles on that auspicious clime, 
The fields are florid with unfading p:ime; 
From the bleak Erie no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hail or flake the fleecy snow; 
But from the breezy deep the biess'd ry 

The fragrant murmurs of the western 





ie. 
ULL information concerning the garden spot 
of the world, beautiful LOS ANGELES, THE 
IAVELIEST AN} MOST PROSPEROUS SECTION 
. = By COAST, furnished by 4 
at ————- 
ry ‘coe mm W | PAPE 
saxp senTe © eek y Miro ty ttorna 
» ngie copy, three two-cent stamps; 
six months, $1 ; one year, #2. 
Address THE TIMES-MIRROR CO., 


25A13t Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dadant’sF sundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


PAPER BOXES. 


E SURE and send for my Catalogue and 
Price-List of PAPER XES. They 
are the “NEATEST’”’ and “ MOST ATTRACTIVE 
posters ever used for marketing HONEY. 
ample Box by mail, 7 cents. Address, 


GEO. T. HAMMOND, 
Brockport, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


LEARN BY MAIL 


SHORT-HAND = “**“**uonsine Po 


AND as ene 

and progress rapid. 
T E L EG R A P H Y G2" Send forCircular. 
Brown’s School of Shorthand & Telegraphy, 


WM. H. BROWN, Principal, New Haven, Conn. 
ad a secured for pupils when competent. 


PIs AMERI 2A N A. Orders for Queens of 
= a ig s Y R10-A LBINOS, will now 
Reared by my mew method, all 

-¥ een ond fine and perfect. We have made a 
great discovery in een-Kearing, and hereby 
challenge the production (by natural swarming or 
otherwise) of Queens that wil! excel ours in any 
valuable quality. Isolated 3 miles from other 
bees. First come, first served. Send for circulars. 

PR. G. L. TINKER, 


1Atf New Philade!phia, Ohio. 


'W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 


Is now metas a enmity of rearing FINE 
ITALIAN QUE All Queens reared 
from the purest and best of mothers, and the 
| cells built in full colonies. No Queens sent 
out that would not be used in the home yard. 
Single Queen. $1.00; six for $5.00; twelve or 
| more, Toc. each. Tested Queens, $2 2.00 each. 
We can furnish White Poplar SECTIONS. 
Make Money Orders payable at Flint. 16Atf 








26A13t 
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DADANT'S FOUNDATION 


is attested by hundreds of the most prac- 
tical and disinterested bee-keepers to be 
the cleanest, brightest,quickest accepted by 
bees, least apt to sag, most regular in color, 
avenness and neatness of any that is made. 
it is kept for sale by Messrs. 


T HOS. G NEWMAN & SON, Chicago, IIL., 
. MUTH, Cincinnati, O., 

JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mic 

KING, ASPINWALL & CO., io Thomues 8t.,.N. Y. 
io UGHERTY & McK ER, Indianapolis, ind., 

8S. H. GREEN, Berlin, Wis., 

8S. HERTEL, Jr. Freeburg, Iil., 

. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, Ii 

THUR TODD, Germantown, Philade!phia, Pa. 
RETCHMER, Corureg, lowa. 

Y. SMITH, Smyrna. N. Y. 

. DALE, Mortonsville, Ky. 

A BAER, Dixon, Lee Co., Ll. 

RK JOHNSON, Covington, Ky. 

. GRAVES, Birmingham, Ohio. 
DICKASON, Hiawatha, Kans. 

R. NEWC X10MB, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 

. W. PORT ER, © harlottesville, Va. 


and numbers of other dealers. Write for SAMPLES 
FREE and én oa of en pies, <a anied 
with 150 ¢ UN- 
SULICITED MT ESTIMONIALS “from as 
many bee-keepers in 184. e guarantee 
every inch of our Foundation equal to 
sample in every respect. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


PATENT 


sr eereeic ees 


5ABly 





——_ 


FOUNDATION 


ei Mines 9 S. 
uy ~=W.C.PELHAM 
———_2 4 MAY SVILLE,K Y 


STABly 


Bee Hives 
SECTIONS. 


WEW SHOP AND NEW MACHINERY ! ! 


The Largest Manufactory of Bee Hives 
Sections, ete., in the World! 


Our copay now is a CAR-LOAD 
OF GOODS DAILY. 


NOTICE.—In enlarging our factory last year, 
we were put behind with our work so that by 
spring, were obliged to return many orders. Now 
we bave ample stock ahead and can fill all orders 
promptly. 


Write for Price-List for 1885. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., 


WATERTOWN, wIs, 








13ABtf 


Given’s Foundation Press, 


HE GIVEN PRESS stands in the front 
rank for manufacturing FOUNDATION 
in Wired Frames, as well as foundation for 
BECTIONS. Without a dissenting voice, all of 
our customers affirm ite superiority. 
Send for Circulars and Samples. 
D. 8. GIVEN & CO., 
HOOPESTON, Vermillion Co., Ills. 


DISCOUNT 


WIRE NAILS! 


CNTIL further notice, we can make a dis- 
count of 25 = cent. from our Catalogue 
prices on Wire Nails, owing to a decline in 
the market. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, FLL. 





1ABtt 














CHOICE ITALIAN 


Bees:Queens 


WE CAN FURNISH FULL COLONIES 
of Choice Italian Bees in 8-frame Langs- 
troth Hives at $10 each. They are bred up 
to the HIGHEST STANDARD of excel- 
lence for all the best points. They are gentle 
and GOOD WORKERS, 

Also some Purely Tested ITALIAN 
QUEENS for sale at $3 each. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Honey Extractors, 
Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, etc. 


llustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 





THE INVERTIBLE HIVE 
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Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


We have added to our LARGE FACTORY a 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for the 


Manufacturing of Bee-Hives, 


AND 


Also, One and Two-piece SECTIONS 


=~ All Orders will be filled promptly at the 
LOWEST FIGURES, 
Send Stamp for Catalogue and Samples. 
The H. F. MOELLER fg Co. 
1A26t DAVENPORT, IOWA, 


more money than at anything else b 
taking an agency for the best selling boo 
5IAly 


out. Beginners succeed grandly. None 
fail. Terms free. Ha LLETT BooK Co. 
1llAly 





Portland, Maine. 


New Style, Embossed Hidden Name and 
Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike, name on, 
10¢., 13 packs $1; warranted best sold. Sam- 
ple boo ,4e. L. ‘JONES & CO., Nassau, N Y 








1868. 1885, 


HEDDON'’S 


COLU MI. 


BEST GIVEN 
FOUNDATION. 


Retail Prices : 


A 8 err outs 
| i ee rn icocee 





«> Write me for special prices on 
Foundation to “ sell again.” 


My New Reversible Frames, 











(SEE PAGE 8, BEE JOURNAL FOR 1885). 


Made up, wired, and filled full of best 
Given Comb Foundation, put on with 
the Press, and attached to the top-bar. 


err coe @ 1B 
FORGED bc ckeceencedcoasunes sasss Bee 

The Brood Chamber, or body of our 
Hive, will hold 12 of these rames, 
when put in snugly for shi ping. Our 
Extracting Super will hold the same 
number. For this purpose, we will 


ship these Frames in them, chargin 
only 30 cts. for Brood Chamber and 
cts. for Extracting Super, both painted 
white. 


CASH frwWAX 


22c. for yellow; darker grades a 
little less. 


Hives in the Flat 


OR MADE UP COMPLETE, 


Either for Comb or Extracted Honey, 
cheaper than many can procure mate- 
rial at home. Write for special prices 
in quantity, and state the number 


ar NICEST 
WHITE-POPLAR 
SECTIONS. 
SEND YOUR ADDRESS 
For my 32-page 
CATALOGUE FOR 1885. 


JAMES HEDDOR, 
DOWAGIAC, Cass County, MICH. 


Address, 








